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makes little difference where one takes up the book. The point of view 
is always that of an idealist and it is easy to imagine that realists may 
not be satisfied, but they cannot fail to be respectful. 

Herbert Adolphits Miller 
Olivet College 

Kinship and Social Organization. By W. H. R. Rivers, M.D., 

F. R. S., Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. London: 

Constable & Co. Ltd., 1914. Pp. vii+96. 2s. 6d. 

In opposition to Kroeber, Dr. Rivers sets out to prove that "not 

only has the general character of systems of relationship been strictly 

determined by social conditions, but every detail of these systems has 

also been so determined" (pp. 93 f.). The general character of the three 

systems (classificatory, our own, and descriptive proper) recognized by 

Rivers is said to be based on exogamy, the family proper, and the Gross- 

famUie, respectively. Details in the first-mentioned system are explained 

by specific social institutions, especially but not exclusively by special 

forms of marriage. 

It must be admitted that Dr. Rivers victoriously refutes Kroeber's 
universal negative to the effect that kinship nomenclature reflects 
"psychology, not sociology." Indeed, his argument for the case of the 
Melanesian cross-cousin marriage (pp. 19-25) forms a classical proof of 
the reality of sociological causation. From this, however, it does not 
follow that all the features of kinship terminology are similarly con- 
ditioned. What, for example, is the sociological reason for the differentia- 
tion of vocative and non-vocative terms? In demanding everywhere 
sociological determinants Dr. Rivers is right only in so far as the so- 
called psychological explanation is no explanation from psychological 
principles but the abandonment of all explanation. Nevertheless, we 
must face the dire truth that many elements of primitive systems defy 
interpretation and can only be referred to the capricious action of the 
psychologico-linguistic consciousness. 

The correlation of the three systems with exogamy, the narrow 
family, and the extended family is suggestive, but far too briefly sketched 
to be demonstrative. Curiously enough, Dr. Rivers does not mention 
Tylor as an earlier defender of the view that exogamy and the classi- 
ficatory system are related phenomena. The principle is very fruitful, 
though it seems to me that Dr. Rivers has not made the most of it, since 
it suffices to explain modes of classification which he derives from other 
social customs (e.g., p. 36). 
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It is to be regretted that Dr. Rivers has not subjected the concept 
"classificatory" to a historical analysis. From Morgan's earliest state- 
ment on the Iroquois nomenclature (League of the Ho-de-no-sau-nee, 
pp. 85, f.), it is clear that what impressed him most was the notion of 
merging the collateral in the lineal line (Kroeber's Category 2). A 
definition based on this principle obviates the objection that our system 
is also "classificatory" and at the same time it leaves open the possi- 
bility that the primitive systems now loosely grouped together as 
"classificatory" may represent a number of distinct types, for the defi- 
nition of which Kroeber's (and other) categories may prove useful. The 
preponderating use of reciprocal terms perhaps sets off some systems as 
clearly from the Iroquois-Siouan systems as the latter are distinguished 
from our own in point of Category 2. 

Another serious lack is the absence of any suggestion that a given 
system may be complex, i.e., may embody elements borrowed from with- 
out. This possibility, which is strongly supported by the geographical 
distribution of certain elements, might well have been emphasized by 
Dr. Rivers, who has so vigorously insisted on the historical analysis of 
cultures. 

In spite of these reservations Dr. Rivers' essay remains one of the 
most stimulating of recent ethnological productions. We cannot be 
too grateful to him for again directing attention to a field in which perhaps 
more rigorous logic is required and possible than in any other branch of 
sociological research. 

Robert H. Lowie 

American Museum of Natural History 



In Freedom's Birthplace. A Study of the Boston Negroes. By 
John Daniels. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1914. Pp. xiii+496. $1.50. 

Roughly, one-third of Mr. Daniels' book is devoted to a history and 
description of Boston's Negro population from 1638 to the present. The 
remaining chapters are concerned with social construction and ethical 
growth, the Negro church, the ballot, economic achievement, and the 
future of the Negro. While the study is nominally confined to the 
Boston situation, it is constantly kept in touch with the whole sweep of 
Negro development in the country at large. This method has the 
distinct advantage of enabling the author better to emphasize the two 
facts with which he is chiefly concerned — the Negro's use of his freedom 
and the reaction of the Negro and the Negro problem on Boston itself. 



